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Preface 



Tha completion ox this final report represents the cuiuulative concri- 
bunion of two funding agencies and the help of many talentec incivic 
uals. The Small Grants Program of the U.S. Office of Eaucat^o. 

\"o OSG-4-9-190018-0030-0^7) and the research dxvxsxon ox tne Ofxxce 

of* Economic Opportunity (Grant No. CAP-CG-9914) shared equally --n 
providing financial support for the project. 

The. Southeastern Educational Laboratory and the Wakulla School 

System provided the teaching staff and mobile classroom. ^ The 
of the Wakulla County Schools, Mr. William Payne, is a puolic 

cotmitted to providing the best in preschool dLic- 

of his county. Hopefully, this project xs one step xn the 

tion to detex-iuine what is "best” for preschool chxldren xn Wakulla 

County, Florida. 

Mr. Rex loothman, director of the Preschool Program of Southeastern 

•Educational Laboratory, served as the admxnxstrat xve bac.^b ^ 

^f-orts in Wakulla County, It was through his wxse guxdance i-hat tn.. 
program was launched and included a research component. Rex represents 
one of tha "new breed" in early education wxth a strong commxtmenu c 
empiricaJevaluations of preschool efforts. The Southeastern Eauca- _ 
rlonal Laboratory is fortunate to have Rex Toothman as tne admxnxstr« 
tive head of their Preschool Program and this Wakulla res earcn projec 
profited in numerous ways through its assocxatxon v7xth Rex. 

The daily classroom responsibilities were covered by 
PeLrCray and Lilian Taylor, and two observers, Margxe 
JenSngs. Peggy Gray is a master teacher of preschoolers and living 
proof of a paraprofessional's professional competence. 

3- Joyce Roll coordinated the evaluation of the program. This was a 
-ift^lt job which she handled masterfully. One additional peison 
^houirbe i^ntioned for a significant contribution during the evalua- 
tion; Mike Griffey aided the project in a dual role as 

manager. Additionally, Dr. Henry Lippert served as a valuable ..ati 
gtxcs.1 consulli3.xxt . 

■i --tlv two bright and professionally competent psychologists, liary 
rrofiay an/sue Ambron, helped in preparation f 
Helen Bee and Dr. Bill Sheppard were very helpful xn offerxng 
tive criticism of an earlier draft of this document. 



This document was developed under the auspices of Southeastern 
Education Laboratory, a private non-profit corporation supported 
in part as a regional educational laboratory by funds from the 
United States Office of Education, Department of Health, Educatxon, 
and Welfare. The opinions expressed in this publication do not 
necessarily reflect the position or policy of the Office of Education 
^ and no official endorsement by the Office of Education should be 
K inferred, 'O 
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Abstract 



?u-oose. The purpose of this proposal was to evaluate uwo 
approaches“To preschool education using a mobile laboratory «s 
classroom for rural four-year-old children. 

rnntributiou to education. The project provides a workable 
Proto^rtr a mobii ri^TI^^ioual unit to provide preschool edu- 
cation^'to young children in geographically isolated areas. ^ „ 

- the ?esearch data provide a careful independent evaluation 

of one potentially valuable preschool language development program 
(Peabody) . 

procedure. Three groups of e..;ht four-year-old 
fhe Readtaoblle Preschool progr.- ^roup ^ ^ opler-entary 

general ““l,. -tr' fo? Jnchs. Near =L end of . 

introductory or for 3 months from the 

the academi year p Group 3 received instruc- 

Peabody Lar. ruage Development Ktt, “ internal evaluations 

tion from the Peabody curriculum 3 months . 

of Group 3 documented changes across, time. 

Each child in Groups 1, 2, and 3 was matched to a control child 
by age (within three weeks), race, sex, and socio-economic 
The conLol children lived in rural areas where no P^^^^^ool 

-d rr“i^:ptof“rufs :^rr:“::^nrt:™? : °^f ^ff^Lnces 
::^g:rtior:LTchfor?:a:L:::!'^’^TLlin:t: cafreti. -fitPA were 
??:iiriry¥or^rai!^:rt!:r^i^^d::^ 

Results All groups improved in performance on the second 
admlnfff^^h Of t e dL t . XTPA.^and 

usj.ng second po^ttes raldwell and Binet scores, 

crroup surpassed its control group on total Calawei^ 

r 7 hile the general enrichment (GE) group performed better than 

controrgrlp on the total ITPA. The Peabody 3-month (P3) group did 

not perform better than its control group on any measures. 

When different curricula groups were compared, 
srouD did not differ on total scores of the Binet and Caldwe x. 

GE ^roup did surpass the P9 group on total ITPA score bu ere 
>h‘s no diffLence between scores of the P9 group and the GE control 
group, which scored higher than the two Peabody control groups an 

the P3 group. 





Introduction 



Luring the last decade nutTierous federal and state agencies 
developed programs designed to improve the lives of socio-economics. .y 
disadvLtaged Americans. Special assistance has come through inc.eos. 
job opportunities, medical aid, social services, aiaa eaucationc. pro- 
grams The young child represents the carget population for ^oth pre- 
ventative (e.g., Schaefer, 1965) and remedial (Gordon, 1967) educa- 
tional programs designed to modify the ef; of poverty on the indi 

vidual . 



Support for the interest of early child, rod .duca 

legists in modifying the cognitive-intellectu i a ilit 

dren has a base in contemporary theorizing (H. t 
research literature (Elkind, 1967). Hunt (19- 
conception of intelligence in which intelligence 
stant, nor is it necessarily doomed to develop i 
way. ’considerable data are cited to support the 
ligence and intellectual development can be modi "-d by 
mental events. On a more applied level, program like 

are based on the assumption that preschool exper .nces 

^ ,• — ■ disi 



1961^ 
aref- 
3 no 
a fir 



•y 



ars and psycho- 
js of young chii- 
and the empirical 
ly outlines a 
viewed as corv- 
id, unmodifiable 
.ion that intel- 
means of environ- 
Iroject Head Start 
ran facilitate 
ivantaged child. 
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school performance of the young socio-economicai 

The rapid growth of preschool educational programs in North America 
(Reidford, 1968) dramatically underscores the major problem o presc 
education today: it is an edifice without a foundation! More specifically , 

due"to the lack of research designed and conducted with 
tific r^gor to yield useful information in the area, we can only make 
educated guesses about the important variables that 

and intellectual development during the preschool years (White, 1968). 

?he current lack of sciLtific information stems from two sources, one 
historical and one contemporary. Historically, little research was con- 
ducted on preschool programs except for those 

oarten programs for socio-economically advantaged children (Sw , 

Itaos? aU of thi. early research suffered on several important counts 
7e r confounded experLental design), so that generalizations about the 
merits of nursery school attendance cannot he made because of the incon 
elusive and contradictory research data. 

The contemporary status of preschool education presents a somewhat 
mixed picture. Numerous psychologists and educators are urning „ 

attention to the general area of preschool education and to the speci 
area of preschool education for socio-economically disaavantaged chil- 
dren (Deutsch, Katz, & Jensen, 1968; Helmuth, 1967; Hess & ear, , 

Webster, 1966). However, at the same time, hundreds of prescho p. 
grams exist that either have no clear statement of curriculum and/or d 
lot have an adequate evaluation component. These efforts are, therefore, 
basically useless in contributing to a scientific understanding of the 
important variables in preschool education. 

13 



Parker, tobron, Danielson, Halbrook, and ^vine (-”0) 

i‘ESs- , 

even though the components lack comprehensiveness. 

Mibough the programs 

initial step, the major problem ^ p research. The following 

building bra reasonable plan. (1) to continue 

rv^o^ng prototype preschool Lftrs^r implet.rr ^nese curricula 

positions; (2) to design f ( 3 ) to carefully 

(e.g., multimedia, ^^[despread adoption; and (4) to 

evaluate these curricula ±- P _ io-m<=nt curricula in special settings 

develop imaginative procedures o ^.^ildren, school system with low 

T-irh different populations (e.g., rural cniiaren, 
budget, advantaged and disadvantaged cnildren, etc.). 

The Southeastern Educational 

program ^^^est ^and demonstrate the application of a 

purpose is to "design, rield readiness experiences to preschool 

mobile instructional isolated areas." The following guidelines 

age children in geograp ^ ^ ^ f ^be Readimobiie program in six 

exist for comparable implementation or ti... 

Southeastern locations: 

1. Sites should be located which 

to the Readimobiie for groups of about 15 child . 

2. The Readimobiie program should visit each site twice 
weekly . 

3 Exclusive of Readimobiie travel and preparation in 
time, each stop should be two hours rn length. 

A "^ach Readiinobil^ should be staffed by two para 

"rofesrionals (indigenous high school graduates) . 

in Wakulla County, Florida (the poorest 
uf per capita income) , Buckrorn^“‘^Thru:ual weekly 

vine, Sopchoppy, CrawfordVille, P n 33 general cultural 

Readimobiie "Curriculum can -paiiv through the use of films with 

^-i-ichment experiences provided basically througn tne us 

:;;ple"ntary\ntroductory or follow-up actxvxtxes. 
in June of 1968, Mr. Rex 

O vro.>ram. asked me to react to the program. The essence my 

MC 



c>.-a be 3 ur.miarized as follows: The program, while provrci-og ^ 

a socialization function and serving to develop positive interpecsona. 
relations will probably fail to have any meaniiigful impact on tne c-is- 

advantaged participants ' cognitive-intellectual-language developmer r 

and consequently his "readiness" for school. The general culture^ en- 
richraent experiences appear '.s vague and unstructured as tnose o. similoi 
urograms that have failed to improve school readiness (Alpern, ..^ 00 ). 

These comments, focusing on cognitive variables, are not meant to 
rainimize the importance of gains in areas sucn as social-emotional ^ 
development. Bereiter and Englemann (1966), however, provide conv?.ncing 
arguments for focusing on specific def icits (e . g. , language beh^vxory 
of the disadvantaged children during the brief preschool day . 
argument, simply put, is that we cannot help these children in alL^areas 
of development, so we must concentrate on those areas most likeiy u 
have high pay-off in terrrLS of stimulating cognitive-intellecuuai-language 
development and, consequently, school readiness. 

The objective of the present research was to evaluate and compare^ 
two procedures for providing preschool education to rural four-year-olus ^ 
by using a mobile lab. One of the procedures was the previously employee 
-eneral enrichment curriculum. The Peabody Language Development, hit 
(PLDK), Level #P, was selected as the other curriculum for two reasons : 

(1) it is easy for paraprofessionals to use and (2) it presumably focuses, 
on language skills. The PIDK model was built on Osgood s linguistic 
theory (1957) which also formed the base of the Illinois Test of Psycho- 
linguistic Abilities (Kirk & McCarthy, 1961). The theoretical model on 
the nature and training of human intellect by Guilford (1967) was drawn 
upon in addition to the work of Torrance (1962) in the area of creauive 
thinking. In all four levels (Level #P, #K, and m the training o.u 

global oral language rather than specific training on selected Psycho- 
linguistic processes is stressed. While activities exist for all three 
components of language, namely reception, expression, and 

in Level #P stress is placed on auditory reception and on vocal expression. 
Emphasis is placed on the establishment of an automatic level of sentence 
structure reflecting basic syntactical rules. 

The rationale for the Kits was based, as well, on theory and re-^ 
search related to verbal learning (McGeoch 6c, Irion, 1952). An attempi. 
was made to cast the lessons in keeping with the behavior modification 
techniques of Skinner (1957). In addition to the use of tangible and 
token reinforcements, motivation was built in (1) by having many o ne 
daily lessons contain an activity which allowed for free movement on 
the part of the group; (2) by providing attractive full-color pictures 
as well as novel and intriging records, puppets, magnetic shapes and 
other materials; (3) by pacing the activities so as to move on when ^ 
interest lagged; (4) by having as many as possible of the children en^a^,e 
in all activities at all times; and (5) by selecting elements which wei.e 
found in field testing to be of high interest value to most children lor 
v/honi this level of the Kit was devised. The various, aspects of ian5^u.;4go 
taught by the lessons were orogratnmed for increasing difficulty, uhouga 
^ field testing will probably dexnonstrate tne need for i,urtner 



in this re ard. Finally, behavior theory and research was 
caliU'^upor ■' -- building overlearning into the lessons (r^llrs, r^Joo, 
Vorgason, x..oA-). 

sc attempt is made hare to tevie» the 
i f!t!°Ln„ais of the appropriate level of the Kits, Lt .-els i.- , 

of til PhDK !:frcirar"niri:rfu!n:rs 

rflh:^tes:::s°?r«;inln: tr/eurct^nd enhance, school achievemeit- 
with some notable successes in both cases. 

-he research to date on Level #P of the Peabody Language Developer v: i 

-I 

ixiv^exj-j.^ ^ . n ooT^oot-Q of 1 ancrua'-^e to the extent desii-ed. 

grammatical“syn*-ac ica final verhon, a much heavier concentratic. 

Taerefore. in oeveloping toe final version a ^ 

of exercises was JitLatlc. Too, the final edition wa 

expanded by about -:d. ^^Eaoh of^Jhe^W^ , i 

rnus tL Kit now contains what could be described as c60 sub- 
, “ * '* is honed that Che increased emphasis on syntax an ae 

lessons, la 1 P oroeram will overcome weaknesses discerned 

extension or the training p g remains for future research to advance 

“iL^e'abrt thi :ffecS;en«s “ tke Kit in its present form, 
::“ifaf!yt?^h regard to fostering ent 

as subjects. 

-- - enl'^fof fst?^e?uJed°psyehoinutaticalirbn^^^ 

t-fri^ulum (PldlK-P) -/^-rJ:-“refoL'a^Snf"s;hoo^ 

ro-fer'roSrrrcliier^ft^ctlon for only three months. Additionally, 

S ?:rr^:iir:tf::p:r“:rt:ir«n^ 

‘‘■"oup" our interes/ln adding Phe^white_ohUdren was 







groups our xxxue.u.u essence, we were wondering 

''r.orrns for comparison P • renorted differences between 

st-'uctured treatments would mask the often reported d^trerenc 

black and white children on a variety of dependent measure . 
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procedure 



Three grouos of eight four-year-old children served as che crcatec 
copulation in this study. Group 1, receiving the general enricruaenc ^ 
curriculum, was represented by children who participated in the stanuara 
1968-1969 Readimobile Program at the Panacea location in WaVui.i.a County. 

A second group (Group 2) of the children at the Buckhorn _ location 
received lessons from the Peabody Language Development Kit, Leve. ^rP 
(American Guidance Service, 1968) for the last three months of the u68-oJ 
nroaram. Group 3, also receiving the structured curriculum, was represen- 
ted by the children who p articipated in the 1968-69 Readimobile Prog ^ era 
at the Shadeville location using the Peabody Language Development 
for 9 months. The children in Group 1 were white children from families 
Gith a median income of $4,500 and whose parents had a median of 12 years 
of education. The children in Groups 2 and 3 were blacK cnildren wnose 
faraiiies' median income was below $3,000 and whose parents had a raedian 
education of 8 years. Each group was composed of five males and tnree 

if 0 IH&X 0 s • 



Each child in the treated population was matched with an untreatea 
control child with respect to age (within three weeks) » race, sex and^ 
socio-economic status. The control population was obtained from ruial 
portions of adjoining Leon and Gads ton Counties, which do not have a 
preschool program. None of the control children had ever attended a 
nursery school or any type of preschool program. 

The programs for Groups 1 and 3 started in September, 1968, and 
continued until June, 1969. The program for Group 2 lasted from March, 
1969, until June, 1969. The Readimobile paraprofessional teachers, Mrs.. 
Gray* and Miss Taylor, were the same for all three groups. 

Contact hours for Group 1 were 8:00 - 12:00 a.m. on Wednesday 
mornings. The daily schedule was quite flexible with a general enrichu.ent 
curriculum including films with supplementary, introductory or follow-up^ 
activities. At the end of the 9-month program, the contact nours totalea 

144. 

The contact hours for Group 2 (Peabody curriculum for three months) 
v/ere 8:00 - 12:00 a.m. on Friday mornings with a schedule similar to 
that of Group 3, only including more lessons due to the four hours of 
contact in one day rather than four hours divided over two days. Group 2 
met for a total of 48 hours of contact during the three months. 

The contact hours for Group 3 (Peabody curriculum, niremonths) 
were 9:00 - 11:00 a.m. on Tuesday and Thursday mornings. A typical 
day's schedule is outlined as follows. 

9:00 - 9:20 Peabody Lesson 14A 



UC 



Peabody Lesson 14B 



*1 

1 



9:20 - 9:40 
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9:40 - 


10:00 


Outside structured Play (e.g., learn 
parts of the body, concepts such^as near 
_ fsi’y up ““ down, etc. while plciying,^ 


10:00 


- 10:20 


Peabody lesson x5A 


10:20 


- 10:40 


Peabody Lesson 15B 


10:40 


- 11:00 


Remedial work on earlier lessons. 



S-^nce Group 3 met only twice per week, the children did not cover all 
oicL 180 lessons of the Peabody Kit during the nine months. howeve. , 
cioup 3, like Group 1. met for a total of 144 contact nours . 



Evaluation 

Both internal and external evaluations were _ employed _ to document 
the changes across time of Group 3 (Peabody curriculum, nine^mon.hs) 
and to determine if differences existed among the three ^lea^ed gr up^, 
anS Arae untreated groups on measures of intelligence, language, 

school readiness, and cognition. 

Tute.rnal Evaluation. The internal evaluation of Group 3 (Peabody 
Curriculum) was accomplished by having two observers (Miss Lewy and Mr. 
Turnings) record each child's responses to the Peabody lessons (se 
Jenn ^ 1070 for nrocedures) . These data were to serve two 

nSrnoht to dochent attainment levels of each child throughout the 

v-a- and (2) to serve as diagnostic data for the teachers. Wxth regard 
to he first purpose, this approach provided accurate, up -tc-dato 
records on each child's learning progress on each concept, skill, ^ 
ra-k and enabled identification of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
curriculum materials on this subject population. For examp e, ow many 

.. Vi n 1 TTfi-n t *0 le 



t--als" :erf::c:s;ar" for hi^dhrEo learn the mekning of "under 

• little " 1- r' rh-n r* ^ t*. and tasks 
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Manv of these concepts and tasks 
__ nvar " "un — down," "OXS — iidxi.y oi unco ^ r 

were prhented as twenty minute lessons, yet much more time was neeaed 
to teach many of the daily objectives. 

me second purpose of the internal evaluation, diagnosis of attain- 
ro"Lttrai?h"of pfst'^hr"S!"%o? irampirco^idrrhhe ;r^^^ 

?!rr4.i“^rraty^ro?rrf! ‘rnrtfaii;,^:reTf\rchuL^rfo:im^';^ 
ir^ffhds mricrt^d r nee^iridr^rsrt^ah tfrid prcU: jr::;?'::- 

. d".-C-£ication and naming. These children were then advanced to more 
ct'lEn-n^ tasks, while the remaining children continued .the elementary 
cncfixeno-uo ^ This was a deliberate attempt to maximize 

mfS!e°h-"mroMi?rtke Since the "Readimohile Preschool" only lasted 
faur hours each week. This xvas, of course, the essence of some experi- ^ 
ments in individually prescribed instruction (ERIE, 1968) and _ the approacn 
taken in computer assisted ins truction^(Hansen, 1966). In this regard. 
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d" a-^nosis and structured approacn to preschool education Wo,s 

that thase children in four hours per week haa 
-.o"""ooDO«unihes for specific learning than children rn a conventronai 
preLhool setting that meets three hours daily or fitteen nouts pel 

week. 

Eitternal Evaluation. The external evaluation represents the more^ 
traditional approach ‘irwhich ='-Wren are assigned co er-pa^and^,iven^ 
or not given a treatment dent variable) 

S'S.:r.rr,™‘ J..I » 

instruments: 



Intelligence: 

Language: 

Behavior Inventory: 
Cognition: 



Stanford- Bine t 

Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities (Revised form, 1968) 

Caldwell Preschool Inventory 

Englemann's and Bereiter's Concept 
Inventory Scale 



School Readixaess: 



Metropolitan Readiness Tests 



The above five tests were administered on a posttest only ^^sxs. 

"rraa oS SHnst^mants-tha Stanford-Binat. tha IIPA, and the Caldwall 
^ 'wra administa -ad a second time to each child within one mon.h o 
thrfirJ^XlSstration of each instrument. The purpose of the second 
To^ttart tS datarmina the tast-ratast reliability with this particulai 

populauion. 

In terms of experimental design, there were at least two major 
«la - with“L presLt research-lack of random assignment of £s cO 

eS Jack of pretest scores on groups. The external evaluation 
-roups and lactc or p ^ +. co rreatment groups and a pre- 

-n-bt- follow a random assignment of uo trearmexu. g p ^ 

-i“t-oL«esrdLign for two reasons. First, the group compositiou was 
by wher! the Reedimoblle stopped, and there was no oppor- 
aece*.,.ined ^ assien children to location. Second, pretests 
;:rrtorad:fn?:Sr:ri!:aSe^?Lre were no funds 

;:-ri S*ulla=' Sn arradhorcounhir/o™ relatively homogenous 
g^uj “inci ^e^ty is so widespread in Northern Florida among, rural 

1. ivS • 

Particular caution was exercised in evaluating 

subjects. Kuch research exists iiee^y 

variables, such as rapport between the examiner and chr^^^ 
influence children's responses m testing situations ^ 
manxi, 1966; Click, 1968; Zigler & Butterfield, 1968). 

O 
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The following precautions were taken to increase the probability 
that our test results were valid: 

1. A team of experienced examiners was hired. 

2. The race of the examiner was the same as the child s race. 

3. The Readimohile children (Groups 1. 2 and 3) were tested at 
their usual preschool sites. 

4 The control children were tested in some suitable location in 
rhPirhomes (An attempt was made to test the first two contioi 
children in* a near-by elementary school, but the children became 
upset and did not respond well to the test items.) 

5 ^ach child received a maximum of 45 minutes of testing per day 
"to avhd fatigue and restleasness . Frequent rest breaks were 

also provided. 

6 The examiner devoted the amount of time necessary to establish 
rapport with each child. Particular caution was used with che 

control children. 



TPPcViP.r Training. The teacher training consisted 

p t-fopphar behavior in the structured curriculum setting, Group 
tion of teacher behavior in ^ hish school graduates who are 

The d^brtaughr'the prLoIJfes of Ltavtoi Edification and 

HxstiXy TTiotiV3t.s<i bB P P • t o "hPApliGr tirsinirisi 

how to implement a -packaged- preschool curriculum? The teacher training 

program was as follows: 

T ■nnri.Pt-.-c orientation. This included reading and discussion of 
the use of behavior" modification principles (Madsen & Madsen. 
S 7 O)! needs of the socio-economically deprived preschool child, 
and rationale for the Peabody lessons. 

0 Role TTodeling. During September and October, the research 
director (P^ker) and the observers and Lewy) d^ 

strateu how each lesson was to be the 

that time, the teachers were responsible for introducing tne 

lessons • 

Pl«nnin<- dailv activities. After four months (September, Octooer, 
IIEEE. PecLber) the Teachers slowly assumed more and more 
of the responsibility for planning and sequencing each day s 
activities . 
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Results 



Throughout the remainder of this paper the following code Mill be 
used tfrilfrrentlate the curricula groups and their controls. 





Exp e r imen t a 1 


Control 


General Enrichment 


GE 


GE-C 


Peabody - 3 months 


P3 


P3-C 


Peabody - 9 months 


P9 


P9-C 


Analysis of variance 
Multiple Range Test, and 


tables, tables summarizing 
all other tables are in the 


the Duncan’ 
appendix. 



Administration or Depen dent Measure^ 

mu -D- oi- TTPA and Caldwell were administered as posttests on 
^ rfoicallois to oSer to determine the stability (i.e., re- 

test relx - V i-nt-al "batteries and subtests wexo large 

of the Binet, ITPA, end Caldwell total hatterxes an 

and statistically significant (Table ). 

t-ViQ pf farts of first or second administration 

In order to f °f variance was computed on 

on posttest scores, analysis included the following variables: 

each dependent measure. Each anaiysxs xnciu 

TreatmeL (Experimental vs- Control) - ^1, 22, 

Administration (Initial Posttest vs. Second Posttest), 
and 23 present the results of these analyses. 

t;, r-pcsnlts can be briefly summarized as follows: (1) the experx- 

rJ g/were superior 0^711 measures ou both occasions to the control 

Ss; .(2) >^he treatment groups drifere^^^ 

(these ah grouprsJorL significantly higher on the 

--rikSsff f n^ / ^ 

rsrru^s::urs:«.™ ^ ». 

o- q <5 in all Rroups scored higher on the second administratxon 

Sxnce the Ss xn axi. group* c- Z -ri-; ct-vatn on a comparxson 

°of Sran^cor^rror'thfr-ups'on each measure should be enlightening. 

er|c 21 



r-n the Binet the IQ scores for the experimental £s were 97.00 and 100.58, 
--- control Ss scored 86.79 and 90.92. In each case the gaxn was approxi- 
ritely '4 IQ ooints. On Che IT?A. Che scaled scores for Che ® 

c 377 46 and 396.67; Che conCrol S s ' mean scores were 346.04 

-h 360 fr Thr^aiL for Che experimencal and concrol Ss were approxr- 
ZLll il am T2 fcore poLcs respectively. On Che Caldwell. Che scores 
for sLled experimental Ss were 49.20 and 53.88; the ^ t 

scores were 41.04 and 45.54. While the gains were approxrmately 5 points 
for both the experimental and control Ss , the interaction between the 
curricula groups and the administration of '^''/ Caldwell provides he 
r.-nr.nrtimitv for a more refined examinatxon or these data. ^ Fxg 
presents this interaction, revealing a dramatic increase in P^^ 
of thf ?3 grLp between the first and second administration of the Cald- 

well. 

All eroups improved in performance on the second administration of 
or Binet ^ITPA and Caldwell; therefore, the subsequent analyses used 
TJlToUaZm on the second administration of these tests (i.e.. the 

second posttest) . 

In addition, correlation ®‘'co??elSonr” 

relations among the Binet, the ITPA, ^ ® ^ ^ follows: Binet 

obtained on total scores on the second Caldwell, 

and ITPA, r = .801; Binet and Caldwell, r ./u/, 

r'= .525. 



Stanford-Binet Intellige nce Quotient 

An analvsis of variance of the Stanford-Binet IQ scores on the second 
POStttst raiCiad that there were main effects of treatment and 
ihere was almost a 10 point difference between the ^ 

ment groups (X 100.58) and the control groups (X - 90.92). In 1 g 
the mean IQ of each of the six groups xs depxcted. 

The Duncan’s New Multiple Range Test ®PP“^‘^ g scorersignLi- 

the six groups (see Table 2). The GE group (X - “ored^s^.^^^ 

cantly higher than Phe_P3 group no significant 

and the P9-C group (X - 84.63)^ Howe , ^ 100.75). and the 

differences between che GB group, me w & c^ni f leant Iv higher than 

P9 group (X - 100.63), The GE-C group scored sxgnxfxcan y g 

both Peabody control groups. 

These results^reveal difference^ 

Se^orc:ri?cu!um did noi^core sisnificantly higher on S-ford-^ 

than did their controls, whxle chxidren xn cne 

score significantly higher chan their than the mean 

of the two Peabody tL P t^PS^irS groups were 

IQ of the GE-C group, xt xs or note tnat. v / 
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.-.Dt slgnlfican-ily different: from Che GE-C group and (2) the ^ Sroup was 
noc significantly different from the GE curriculum group as well as 

the GE-C group. 



Illinois Test of Psvchol i u;?n i stic Abilities 

An analysis of variance of the sum of the ITPA scaled scores on all 
12 subcests indicated chat there were main effects of 
curriculum. The mean for the treatment group was 396.67 
control group 356.79. Duncan's Multiple Range Test (Table 
that the^E group (X = 477.13) scored significantly higher than all 
othL SroUs tL GE-C group scored significantly higher than both 
^eabodfcTtioi groups aL tL P3 group. However, the scores of the_ 
G^-C aroup (X = 415.75) and the P9 group (X - 376.13) were not signi 
ficantlv Afferent. Thus it appears that both the GE and the P9 cur- 
ricula were effective in increasing language skills. 

Fisure 3 illustrates the comparison of the mean sum of ITPA scaled 
scores rr eLh curriculum group and control group. ITPA scaled _ scores 
rather than psycholinguistic ages were used because the .examiner 
T'-'nual for the ITPA gives composite psycholinguistic age norm 
iTy ou ll subtests father than on the 12 subtests comprising the total 

ITPA test battery used in this study. 
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Sub tests of the ITPA 

Figures 4. 5 and 6 compare each curriculum group its control 

cvrouD on the twelve subtests of the ITPA. It can be seen m 
°-d 5 that the GE group and the P9 group had a higher mean ^ 

11‘d thSf respective cLtrol groups. Figure 6 demonstrates that the P3 
rir^id n^t have a higher profile than its control group. Apparently, 

Vhe Peabody curriculum did not significantly increase language skil 
v;hen implemented for only three months. 

is;; n; ?s2.sTru::;.;”;r«rs 

the GE-C profile (Figure 8) . 

Analyses of variance were applied to scores from each of the subtescs, 
and where significant effects were indicated, the Duncan s Multipl 
S.ange T 0 St was used. 

The Auditory Reception subtest analysis revealed a main effect of 
curriculum. The GE group (X = 38.75) scored significantly higher than 
thrP3 .group (X = 30.75) and both Peabody control groups (X s. 

•n-* r ^0 no PQ-C = 32 38) However , the GE group j the P9 group 
cr= ;s!63)!’ard the (X h.50) were not significantly different, 

23 
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There were no significant differences between groups on the Visual 
Recaption subtest. 

rne analysis of the Auditory Association (Sbie 5) 

ricant differences ‘=“|"i‘' 37 “o|Y° 3 ^o;.ed^significantly higher chan 

i-adicated that the GE group ( r 29 63 P9-C * 28.25) and the 

both Peabody control groups (X - demonstrate better 

aLirory lL‘oci!;io^than the GE-C group (X = 32.88), or the P9 group 

(ic = 32.00). 

The Visual Association analysis rnai-ted^a^main^ef fect^o^ 

o?h!i‘grS:;s ex?ept"for the P9 group (ic = 38.00) Ihe P9 group 
fciredsignifiLntly higher than either Peabody control group (X s. 

P3-C = 30.00, P9-C - 30.75). 

A • o£ treatment was indicated on the Verbal Expression 

A TTiain eftect ot Vv-Jo-Vipt* than aXl controX 

?h^:nl^i^"ficrt“iff= rrale^irrhfh^ncan.s _ 

fesT'as bftweei\he®P9 group (ic = 39.38) and its control group (X - 33.13) 

on the scores of rhe Manual E-P-ssion^subt^t, ^^^e 

i1o!uf sLJef kgnificantly ■higher than both Peabody control 
g^Lps (X's: P3-C = 32.88, P9-C = 32.88). 

There were no significant differences between treatment or curricula 
groups on the Grammatical Closure subtest. 

The Visual Closure analysis showed ®^^^^^®^.°^ifference^ 

and curriculum^ The group! (Table. 9) . There was 

Tso°l !rgSfiLnt^dlffL:”nce^iet:een tL P^9 group (X = 48.13) and its 
control group (X - 39.25). 

A main effect, of curriculum was --aled by the analysis of^the 

“(i !^r 2 ! 5 S; 1 c“Snignrfi::;tlf ^i^r -n any of the control 
groups or the GE group (Table 10) . 

in the Visual Sequential 

ft;’fo;trS group (X = 34.30) or 

the P9 group (X - 35.38). 

Type of -riculum^produced^significantly^ 

JRlGighertha^aU groups except its ’ 
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There were no significant differences among the groups on the 
Sound Blending subtest. 



To summarize the analysis of the ITPA; 

1. The GE group scored significantly higher than its control 
group on: 

A. Visual Closure 

B. Visual Association 

C. Total Score 

2. The P9 group scored significantly higher than its control 
group on: 

A. Visual Association 

B. Verbal Expression 

C. Visual Closure 

D. Auditory Sequential Memory 

E . Visual Sequential Memory 

3. The P3 group did not score signixicc. higher u.. a 
control group. 

4. The GE group scored signltlcanCly than the ?9 treat- 

ment and control groups on: 

A. Visual Closure 

B. Auditory Closure 

C. Total Score 

■ -The P9 group scored significantly higher than the GE group 
on Auditory Sequential Memory. 

5. The GE group scored significantly higher than the P3 treat 
ment and control groups on: 

A. Auditory Reception 

B. Auditory Association 

C. Visual Association 

D. Visual Closure 

E. Visual Sequential Memory 

F. Auditory Closure 

G. Total Score 



- * a 1 ■^'F^rence between the GE control 

A There was no significant airrerence utsuw 

children and the P9 group except for 

Memory, on which the P9 group scored significantly hig 




Factor Analysis of the ITPA 



The raw scores of the 12 sub tests of 
linguistic Abilities were subjected to a 
which was followed by a varimax rotation. 



the Illinois Test of Psycho- 
principle components analysis 
A vslu.fi of 1»0 wfis ch-DSfiti uO 




“ s: =s‘s :::s“ ~ ;“sr“ 

l:„r.-r;s /faSL-f 

;o.tion of *e T^uTs 

rort“n''ofthrtotaf variance to 66% and can be identified as a closure 
factor. 

Table 13 in Appendix A gives the TabL'cSniainf 

varimax rotation for the “"^/“^^“'^^rgrel^er as these reprasen- 

only those factors whos relatively independent of the other two 

ted the varxables whxch were reiatxve y ^ ^ _ distributed amor.g 

r£H'^rs'?orrrinriSrof”?hr^^^^^^ 



ri“.atlcil closure, and visual seciuential memory subtests. 



Galdv/ell Preschool Inv entor 

^ - r^-p t-Via ^nt- 3 ^ Caldwell score revealed main 

An analysis of ourriculim. The mean of Che experimental 

effects “gg™rhus exceeding the control group mean of 45.54. The 

SuncL's New Multiple Range Test was “/^^e 

the means of the total scores (Table 14) . The P9 C group 

or^r^r-pd significantly lower than the P9 group (X - 5o.bb) ana cne ^ 

-^roup (X = 56.75). There were no significant differences e ween 

curricula groups on the total score. 

Each of the four subtests of the Caldwell was analyzed individually. 

An analysis of SubtesC 1. Jest revealed that the P9 group 

;r= ll.m scored significantly higher than the P9-C group J J5-63) 

.- 1 ,^ pv_c eroun (X 16.63). The P3-C group (X - ,19.63) scored 
:fgnmca“nt?y^rgLr than the ^^-C. There was no significant difference 
between the three curricula groups (Table 15}. 

On Sub test 2 Associative Vocabulary, and Subtest 3, Concept 
Activation-Numerical, an analysxs of varxance reveaxea 
of treatment or curriculum. 

■ t/treXent turno^curricS! The^^arfor the treatment 

xnaxTi effects of txea ^ t^bp contxoi 

''-hl^iuL:^nSrt^Lric^t:d”rat1he“Efgfoup1l = U.as) and 

SnEgioSpTi X.OO)^ 

control groups (X s. GE u lu.^o, r 
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were no significant S''and''p9 llTAlnla 

measured by this subtest. 



Concept_^ nvgBt£iX-g£liS 



There were no sigr 
of variance of the tot 
Subtest 2 indicated th.. 
than the P9-C group (T. 
significantly higher t 
Generally speaking, al 
on this test; therefor 



iflcant dl£ferances ra sealed on tha 
1 score of the Englem-tm test. The scores 
u all the groups scored significantly highe 
-hie 17') On Subtest 3, the GE group scored 
^n either of the Peabody control groups (Taole IS) 
th^iSldren had a low rate of correct respon.es 
tL tist did not dltferantiate betwean gtoupa. 



Metropoli tan Readin^ , _ ^ adiness Te^ 



tha analyaia o£ vatiance "rtTot“tSa?:rt! 

tbata «as a ibd^^at^d tLt the M and P3-C groups 

of the Duncan s test (Table ; group, the GE-C group, and the 

ol the GE gtoup was below ,, 

f ;Lf Si r/tfeTootfs vary low. with a differance of only 

Til poifts batwaan tha highest and lowest means. 

.main affect of curriculum was^avidentn tha^analysis of^^htast 1. 

Sghfr ^t^rtha pI.c Up. 

This test proved to be ^“oppoopo^ote^for test was 

dren were not able to ^ ^^^^tions. For this reason, the test 

given in groups with aXly and directions for each 

;as administered to questionable. 

test item were given. Thus, rne v 
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Overview of Results 

^ o-n th^ second administration of 

All groups improved in per ^ ^he scores resulting from Che 

the Binec. ITPA. and analyses. Children receiving 

second posttest were use i „'„v,TOent curricula performed better than 
the Peabody and the several dependant measures. The P9 

their -sPOObive contro groups on^se« ,,,, 

group surpassed its control o P 

7 
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Cidwoll, OU five .-,-hcests of fhe 1T?A, and on two suota. ts of the 
The or . - IP performed better than its co ,tro group on 
t:fKpi'surtLt:.%.otal"--;TPA score, and one Caldwell Jne Po 

giroup did not perform better than its control group on ary of the 
d6pGt*deTit niBasuiCeS • 



When different curricula groups were compared, the 
not differ from either the GE or the GE-C group on total 
3^-et and Caldwell. This result is most xmpressxve wher 
l^-^ht of the finding that the GE and GE-C groups scored 
both Peabody control groups on the Bxnet, and the GE grc 
-ban the P9-C group on the Caldwell. On total ITPA scor 
oerformed better than the P9 group, but there was no dxf 
Uores of the P9 and the GE-C group, which agaxn scored 
tV 7 o Peabody control groups and also the P3 group. 



■9 group did 
scores of the 
considered in 
ligher than 
up scored higher 
2 the GE group 
Jerence between 
aigher than the 
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Discussion 



It wni be -el ial to precede the discussion of the external 
uatio; with some . omments on the use of paraprofessronals . the 
r-.._body tnaterials, end the internal evaluation. 

After three months of careful observation and feedback to our 
■p 'r^-nai teachers they were performing admirably. They 
paraprofessional ^ „£ Lhavior modification and the 

quickly >^"<lerstooa he_pr«cuples ot to particular 

ir-portance or P ^ have' teachers who were bright, flexible, and 

to-shs. were -uCr^v to pave ce nrobablv more difficult to 

appreciated coostr_crrve crrcrcrs»s.^ ^.^cra^/tronS-^-ly childhood 

vor;< with some P^'-ac-lvelv resist Che use of structured learning 
educators who wr .-actively rechnioues It was. however, very 

materials and obrerv^rr:; tL project director 

costly in of the teachers and hold daily 

to monitor da ly perf . improve their teaching 

:ssriL''s:::the:^:rnTd;ca?ionai^ 

raSertrarre^ri's^-cLriei^r-'an in-service training program. 

Tn general Che Peabody materials accompanying Level #P possess 
In ^ery easy for paraprofesslonals to use, 

"a fsrthf Children foLr the lessons Interesting. It should be 

that w^did not use the materials as they were designed - 
recognised chat we did not __ covered as many lessons 

l.e., °“„i^rconLntraLd teaching-learning session. 

thifrassL practice ^PP—h fobably decreased 

the, lessons; obviously it wouW^have grip P9 Lt^ss five 

da^r-but cL overall schedule of the Beadlmoblle program made this 
impossible . 

-slJ^^h: lesson objectives ate — “rot ^oair 

necessary EduoLional Lab is currently expanding the 

rereir:;coSrrem to inc^ude^U^^^^^^^^^ 

r^roufarrrcofdrSrs^if fn^LrchUd.s progress through the 
Peabody lessons. 

In order to devise a compact instructional "kit" the developers 

o- -he Peabody #P made some mistakes in the stimuli they selected. 
uiiG ire y rjiroblein. F . ... s t . 



ox the PeaDoay irr ^ ^ ^ .-nuQtrate the problem 

Only two examples are required to illustrate th p 
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tr ^ 
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- 

Sup3ir3u0 . - 
•diTne/l^ioru 
"h07.'ienaae' - 

have a tcib; dv 
ong is ri - 
or the ch._ 

group free 

if each sot - 



re used to teach color, size, and number rather than 
that would not be confounded on each of the other 
■ children were very confused until we resori-ed to 
li. Second, the records that accompany the materials 
;lt -- the recordings are very brief and an indivraual 
- only once. Since numerous exposures were required 
to learn the songs, the teacher had to leave the 
to reset the recording. It would have been far better 
I been recorded about five times. 



The oi ; 
easily corr 
(or resear- 
a frequenc; 
directions : 
activities 
more activi - - 
activities 



ation of the Peabody has two "flaws" which could be 
u First, we are not convinced that enough consioeration 
s been given to the sequencing of the lessons. Seconc, 
..:-_t of the type of lessons (e.g., classification, following 
) reveals that far more consideration is given to some 
-he expense of others. In general, we would recommend 
3 for each "goal" and a more equitable distribution of 

OSS "goals." 



The internal evaluation was designed to establish specific 
instrShori goals or objactivas for each lessor and to record every 
child's verS--: and nonverbal responses as related Co a partiou ar 

■ ' -oal (A sample performance recording sheet is me u 

h To accomplish this task, two observers were present 

= n hP 5® - ;■ he group. After satisfactor-y (r = .95) InCerobserver 
Peliabiuhh ware obtained, each observer recorded the “^."hPr 

verbal behavior of four children. These fesPin 

correct or incorrect so that tne ceacneL cuui.u Thi ^ careful 

how well the children had mastered the instructional goals, 
recording anc feedback to the teacher was probably one of the more 
Pa^AolP acccm.pllshments of the project. If the children as a group 
did miserably, we would carefully examine the lesson ° 

t'esenLticm and modify our approach. If an average child had not 
reached th riterion for successful performance, we could examine the 
^essof m^ucod of presentation and/or repeat the lesson at a later date 
nn'fnrfunate' -- this evaluation does not approach the ideal of comple y 
iXPraPh'Is tastruction; nevertheless, it assures that most of the 
children will succeed, and it guarantees that the teachers will have 
accurate records of the children's behavior. 

keco^nizin-^ the previously mentioned problems of subject selection 
and exp^uSPi^T Lsi^n. an examination of the resuUs 

three primary findings and several •-■econdary result... P Groups 

results were: (1) the Increase In test score performance of all groups 

or -tesr -i administration of three dependent measures; (2) the super- 
iority -c ' P9 and GE experimental groups over their control groups 
olsone of t- dependent measures; and, (3) the effectiveness ° ® 

Strimlum ellLnating some of the well-documented differences 

between blacx lower class and white middle class children. 



Q The : 

sCTuiriisti. 






se in test score performance of all groups on the second 
3 f the Binet, ITPA a^d^Caldwell can be interpreted as the 
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-esult increased famiaiarity with the instrument and examiner Zigier 

^^rButt^f^eld (1968) have cautioned against possible erroneous rnte. 
cine Butte.sxv^j-a ^ scores It may be that many reported IQ 

pretations of be mos^ parsimoniously interpreted 

changes attitudinal changes rather than substantive cognitive 

iSJe Sfta c . r^d^a ^ew note of caution In interpreting 

change scores reported on the Caldwell highlights 

treatn,ent group Zy experience differential profit 

another inLruLnts. Frank Pataer of the 

frort repeated has exercised caution in his testing 

Harlex, Renter in ^he child and the 

orocedures to guarantee a posiui _ t'l' Palmer discovered two very 

exat,iner before any assessment ^““^^yiL-old children: 

interesting J ^^rf orcontact bftw^n the examiner and child 

First, it may take lO-lo hours o^ con , significant cor- 

before Binet and the length of time before 

1 -eiation of ^ ^ separated from his mother and testing could begin 

tae cnild ^ ^ should be concerned with controlling these 

is high and negative. We ^ child's performance 

noncognitive factors that may adversely atrecr 

in a testing situation. 

rne P9 and GE experimental groups w«e superior 

groups in “veral dependent measures 

its control group m total superior to its control 

- Binet and Caldwell. AdditioM y. Association, Verbal Expression, 

ILTal“SlosrrerArdtrorfs:q:ent'iai Memory, and Visual Sequential Memory. 

* V- f- n t" c oontiTol sciToiip on. tci© tiotisX ITPA 
scorer tfo Closure and lisual Association) and 

one Caldwell subtest (Concept Activation-Sensory). 

The lack ireLJ^y^explf b^hf Srief 

measures compared to its contro^ actual instructional time 

exposure to p“rweek for 12 weeks) ao it is not surprising 

”hat°Seit performance did not Improve. This group can probably best 
rvir^as a contact control group rather than as a meaningful treat 

ment group . 

« Stoup When :---J°^-scfoorpfo;^^^^^^^^^ 

rthfrriTo-L^r differ 
^dirf:re:Lrrt;:r-bfarr«er^ 

two White is moft ^rLsive when considered in 

„ir%:fbry f^rS r^prn'^thrBiLt, Ld ?hat the CE group surpassed 
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^9-C group in performance on the Caldwell. On the total ITP.^ the 
9 g^-oup was LferLr to the GE group ^ut not significantly drfferen. 

•"'Ti the GE-C group which scored higher than the ^ 
g^^ups aese facts provide support for the effectiveness of the P9 

preschool program. 

Three secondary results merit a brief discussion. 
there were no significant ^^J^-^^-rc^prirenfoS^S^tC M:tro- 

two dependent measures 

politan. An examinaLiuu ^ +.v,. 3 +. ^,,v. mrricula were not designea 

?n£rovrprrfo»^ 

"priver;oo dlfftcu^rfor our population, and test was adm nistereo 

proven . .. The orisinal intention was to test each 

^°-l^twLe on^'the Ltropolitan and the Engletnann, but the examiners 
child Wi':® administration would be a waste of time 

were convinced h rfarmance of the P3 and P3-C groups cannot 

bf ex^ai-d tLs finding, quite different results on 

-a^riPt ITPA and Caldwell, is not so disconcerting as it mig 
^eJn ?or’all scores were low and standardised administration procedures 

had not been followed. 

. ~ vQcnii- T'flt? the hi&h positive correlations among 

tre Btnet‘'°ITpi! aS^Caliwell. Obviously, it would be needless duplieatlen 
tr.e Binet, irrA, ^ Caldwell together as 

!:LSTeaiuref if e;^aLrting a preschool program; they are so highly 
correlated that knowledge of one score provides enough 
It is tine for either instrument developers to come to the P 

fhf 1 research or preschool research to adopt another approach to 
evaluation. The latter suggestion appears preferable. 

... r,i" 

Ihe s^btest; scores — ^ :fafe'df lifg Sftf 

cf ff afwLfrrfeLc^f s^psychoUng^i^tically or the norms for the 1968 
^ 1 ^rhT< Mn<?t likelv the norms need improvement. In 

freLl ts of the factor analysis of the IIPA fell somewhere 
addition, L-he r ^ other research on the ITPA which finds only one 

’°actorfL%lLnouthern children (see Don Steadman’s f 

Educational Improvement Program at Duke) or more factors than 
(ftudif which have usually used upper middle class suburban white 

children) . 

In concluding the discussion section, a few coiments are in order 
conceding research needs in P«®^hool education and approache^ 

evaluationof preschool programs I has been re^^ intervention 

^rftrofglff^revfrf research efforts at this time which 

0*5 
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co'-o-^re or.iy a treatment group and a distal control group using a ?re- 
te'st-posttest design are archaic. First, in a successful program^we 
don't knov 7 whether differences which appear are due to attitudinol and/or 
motivational changes rather than cognitive changes. A second conf oundix'.g 
factor is implicit to the use of global intervention efforts. Even 
if the first consideration is partially excluded by employing contact 
control groups or completely excluded by using a contact control group 
and a Solomon Four Group design, then it is impossible to identify 
the narticular antecedent conditions wnich produced the success. 



The present research effort represents, in several respects, an 
improvement over the usual attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of 
oreschool programs. In reference to research design, the inclusion 
of two groups receiving the same treatment for different lengths of 



lime allowed 



fo] 



some 



although admittedly limited, assessment 



time 

reouirements in order for a program to have a beneficial impact. Tae 
comparison of two groups receiving different programs for equal periods 

^ the relative influence of the two progranis 
the effects were confounded across race and 
Finally, the use of distal control Ss who were tested in^ 
their homes) ano. were compared to the experi™ 
uo >- 1 .^ ^ ^ of test scores derived from a second adminis- 

tration oi the dependent measures minimized the difference between ^ 
-•-roups which could be attributed to differences in attitudinal variables 
such as .i>><jminer-child rapport and location-determined anxiety. On 
the evaluation side, in addition to administering tests twice and 
emoloying a standardized test (ITPA) based upon the same theoretical 
position as one of the training programs (Peabody), several additional 
dependent measures were employed. 



of time gave indicatiovi of 
(aichough in this instance 
curriculum) 
a lamiliar location (i.e. , 
mental groups on the basis 



However, this design, too, leaves something to be desired. It 
anoears that the most promising approach to program development and 
evaluation at this time would be concentration on specific instructional^ 
goals. An outline of the steps involved in the development, implementation, 
and evaluation of such a program follows: 



O 
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1. Identify the instructional goals which are important for later 
academic success and/or lifetime functioning. 

2 Using Gagne's task analysis approach, identify the prerequisite 

skills necessary for the attainment of each terminal instructional 

goal . 

3. Develop the learning materials and learning experiences to 
teach the prerequisite skills, from the simplest to the desired 
terminal skill, insisting on criterion performance at each step. 

4. Build evaluation measures (pretests, internal evaluations, and 
postcests) into each sequence of skills. 

5. Define effective methods of delivering the program to various 
ccmr.-.unities and populations. 
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I -nr nsvchoeducational diagnosis to pj.npoint 

Tl'.e pretests would be to aid i'n instruction. The postcusuo 

the “entry" skills ^ of ftems: (D an alternate forra of the 

should contain several ulu instructional objectives, 

pretest designed to measure incorporate the content used 

(',) -near'- T,£“./?;ans£er tests (probler.s which 

h Che same logical structure but f need in a different 

a,,d (4) "farthest" transfer .ests (problems p 

£o-rmat and varying in content) . 

concentration on developing programs to^teach^spe^^^ 

goals lends a valuable “p^Uls in a particular area represents 

learning preschooi "package." One might. £or 

one "component' of an ov '<clas'si£lcation skills" which appears 

example, take a ^f^eLol efforts (e.g.. New Nursery 

embedded in almost al = follow the above approach to develop 

c^lpr^^Iuf-roh^inlV component to teach classification. 

rnis "component" rather :?r;:riLar srare^^t of the 

accractive features: (D of the few packages that state 

“input" (the Peabody is to do); (2) it provides tor a ^ 

clearly what the each component with instruments tha. 

careful, empirical achievement before, during, and after 

accurately pinpoint a child preschool teacher with the freedom 

i-nstruction; and, P^°^''^eaningful and important to her (ultimately, 

to select components proper sequencing of components to 

of course, research wiU o^^pts can be developed in numerous 

attain a particular outcome). Comp perceptual and auditory 

areas including, for social skills. After 

cisciiminatlon, ^ "the family" or "Kommles' presented 

seeing so many tex.rx ronvinced that someone must develop as 

iu preschool classes. ^tograms like Head Start are to 

many components as soon as p o-^neriences for the participants, 

really be more than classification skills through 

vre have completed one component time consuming and 

all of the above lXe]\lZlel , is that It is scientifically 

s^nd^ Jmarhave a positive impact on preschool education. 
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Histogram 1 . A comparison of the three groups . 

including their respective control groups, on the first 
second administrations of the Caldwell Preschool Inventory. 



STAMFORD-BiNET IQ 







CURRICULUM 



Histogram 2. A comparison of the three curricula groups and 
their con«ol groups on mean Stanford-Blnet 10 scores. 
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TOTAL ITPA SCALED SCORE 
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Histogram 3. A comparison of the mean total ITPA seal 
scores for each curriculum group and its control group. 
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Test-Rtitcs'c Reliability Coefficients 
Between First And Second Adaiinistrations 



Total Batteries 



Stanford-Binet 

Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 
Caldwell 



.9093 

.9061 

.8621 



Subtests of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 



Auditory Reception 
Visual Reception 
Visual Sequential Memory 
Auditory Association 
Auditory Sequential Memory 
Visual Association 
Visual Closure 
Verbal Expression 
Grammatical Closure 
Manual iixpression 
Auditory Closure 
Sound Blending 



.5926 
.5281 
. 5781 
.7848 
.8238 
.6525 
.7040 
.6842 
.5267 
.7457 
.7305 
.4855 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



Subtests of the Caldwell Preschool Inventory 



Personal-Social Responsiveness 
Associative Vocabulary 
Concept Activation-Numerical 
Concept Activation- Sensory 



.7362 

.6658 

.8082 

.8215 



p < .05 if r .288 

p < .01 if r .372 
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TABLE 2 



Binet IQ - Second Administration 



Ihancan's New Multiple Range Test 
of Differences Between Means 



Means 




P9-C 
84. 63 


P3-C 

87.38 


P3 

93.00 


P9 

100.63 


GE-C 

100.75 


GE 

1C3.13 


?9-C 


84.63 




2.75 


8.37 


16.00** 


16.12** 


23 . 50'** 


?3-C 


87.38 






5.62 


13.25* 


13.37* 


20.75** 


?3 


93.00 








7.63 


7.75 


15.13** 


P9 


100.63 










.12 


7.50 


G2-C 


100.75 












7.38 






P9-C 


P3-C 


P3 


P9 


GE-C 


G2 



Any two means' not underscored by the same line are signif irantly 
different. 

Any two means underscored by the same line are not significantly 
different. 

* ? < .05 

** p < .01 
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TABLE 3 



Total ITPA Scaled Score - Second Administration 

Duncan's New Multiple Range Test 
of Differences Between Means 





P3-C 


P9-C 


P3 


P9 


GE-C 


GE 


Keans 


329.00 


325.63 


336.75 


376.13 


415.75 


477.13 


23-G 


329.00 


6.63 


7.75 


47.13 


86.75*^- 


148 . 13 


?9-C 


335.63 




1.12 


40.38 


8G.12*-'V 


141. 50 ''"''' 


?3 


336.75 






39.38 


79.00*^ 


140. 38 


P9 


376.13 








39.62 


101.00-^* 


GE-C 


415.75 










61.33* 




P3-C 


P9-C 


P3 


P9 


GE-C 


GE 




Any two means not 


underscored 


by the 


same line are 


significantly 



Any two means underscored by the same line are not signif icant^-y 
cifferent. 

* P < .05 ' 

** p < , 01 

47 
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TABLE 4 



Auditory Reception Scaled - 
Second Administration 

Duncan's New Kultipie Range Test 
of Differences Between Means 







P3 


P3-C 


P9-C 


GS-C 


?9 




Means 




30.75 


32.00 


32,38 


35.50 


35.63 


0 o . / 3 


P5 


30.75 




1.25 


1.63 


4.75 


4.88 


o . 00 


?3-C 


32.00 






.38 


3.50 


3.63 


6.75* 


T3-C 


32.38 








3.12 


3.25 


6 . 37* 














. 13 


3.25 


GE-C 


35.50 














?9 


35.63 




— 








3.12 






P3 




P9-C 


GE-C 


P9 


GE 




Any two 


means not 


underscored 


by the 


same line 


are sign! 


£ icantly 


Ci li: X c 


n. u • 
















Any two 


means underscored by 


the same 


line are 


not sign! 


f icantly 



different. 



* p < .05 . 

** p < .01 
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TABLE 5 



Auditory Association Scaled 
Second Administration 



Duncan's New Multiple t^ange Test 
of Differences Between Means 







P9-C 


P3 


P3-C 


P9 


GE-C 


GE 


kid 




28.25 


28.88 


29.63 


32.00 


32.88 


3 7.00 


P9-C 


28.25 




.63 


1.38 


3.75 


. 4.63 


8 . 75 ** 


?3 


28.88 






.75 


3.12 


4.00 


8 . 12 * 




29.63 








2.37 


3.25 


7 . 37 * 


P3-C 


























.88 


5.00 


?9 


32.00 
























. 




4.12 


GE-C 


32.88 


















P9-C 


P3 


P3-C 


P9 


GE-C 


GE 


- 


Any two 


means not 


underscored by the 


same line 


are signifi 


cantly 



different. 



Any two means underscored by the same line are not significantly 
different. 

‘V p < .05 

p ^ , 0 1 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 6 



Visual Association. Scaled 
Second Administration 



Duncan's New Multiple Range Test 
of Differences Between Means 



Means 




P3-C 

30.00 


P9-C 

30.75 


P3 

32.75 


GE-C 

33.63 


P9 

38.00 


GE 

40.75 


P3-C 


30.00 




.75 


2.75 


3 . 63 


8.00^-* 


10.75-''^* 


?9-C 


30.75 






2.00 


2.88 


7 . 25 ** 


10 . oc** 


?3 


32.75 








. 88 


5.25 


8-OC** 


GS-C 


33.63 










4.37 


7.12- 




38.00 










XI’. 


2.75 






P3-C 


P9-C 


P3 


GE-C 


P9 


GE 



Any two means not nnderscored by the same line are significantly 
different. 

Any two means underscored by the same line are not significantly 

dif ferentc 



Vd p < .05 

** p < .01 



o 

ERIC 



SO 
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TABLE 7 

Verbal Expression Scaled 
Second Administration 





Duncan's New Multiple Range Test 








of Differences Between 


Means 






Means 


P9-C GE-C P3-C 

33.13 33.50 34.63 


P3 

35.25 


GE 

37.13 


P5 

39.38 


29 -C 


33.13 -27 


2.12 


4.00 


6 , 




33.50 


1.75 


3 . 63 


5.83 


?3-C 


34.63 


.62 


2.50 


4.75 




35.25 




1.88 


4.13 


GS 


37.13 






2.25 




P9-C GE-C P3-C 


P3 


GE 


?9 














Any two means not underscored by the 


same line 


are significantly 



G irrarent . 



Any two means underscored by the same line are not signrf rcantly 
» different. 



* p < .05 
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TABLE 8 



Maaual Expression Scaled 
Second Administra cion 



Duncan's New Multiple Range Test 
of Differences Between Means 



Me a n s 


P9-C 

32.88 


P3-C 

32.88 


P3 

35.25 


GE-C 

36.63 


P9 

38.13 


GE 

40.13 


?5-G 


32.88 


.00 


2.37 


3.75 


5.25 


7.25-^ 


?3-C 


32.88 




2.37 


3.75 


5.25 


7.25- 


T3 


35.25 






1.38 


2.88 


4 . 8S 


GS-C 


36.63 








1.50 


3.50 


P9 


38.13 










2.00 




P9-C 


P3-C 


P3 


GE-C 


P9 


GE 


















Any two means not 


underscored 


by the 


same line 


are signific 


ant ly 



different. 



Any two means underscored by the same line are not significantly 
different. 

* p <C .05 




crn> 
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TABLE 9 

Visual Closure Scaled - 
Second 'Administrr Cion 

Duncan' s New Multiple Range Test 
of Differences Between Means 



Means 




P9-C 

39.25 


P3-C 

40.50 


P3 

42.37 


GE-C 

43.75 


P9 

48.13 


GE 

61.25 


P9-C 


39.25 




1.25 


3.12 


4.50 


8.88* 


22.00** 


P3-C 


40.50 






1.87 


3.25 


7.63 


20.75** 


P3 


42.37 








1.38 


5.76 


18 . 88 


GE-C 


43.75 










4.38 


17.50** 


P9 


48.13 












13 . 12** 






P9-C 


P3-C 


P3 


GE-C 


P9 


GE 



Any two ineans not underscored by the sane line are significantly 
d if ferenc» 

Any two means underscored by the same line are not significantly 
different, 

* p< .05 

** p < .01 





Auditory Sequential Memory Scaled 
Second Administration 



Duncan's New Multiple Range Test 
of Differences Between Means 







GE 


GE-C 


P9-C 


P3-C 


P3 


P9 


Means 




31.13 


31.75 


34.75 


35.38 


36 . 63 


42.50 


ry 


31.13 




.62 


3.62 


4.25 


5.50* 


11.37** 


G£-C 


31.75 






3.00 


3.63 


4.88 


10.75** 


?9-C 


34.75 








.63 


1.88 


7.75** 














1.25 


7.12* 


?3~C 


35.38 




























5.87 


?e 


36 . 63 


















GE 


GE-C 


P9-C 


P,3-C 


P3 


P9 



Any two means not underscored by the same line are significantly 
d ifferent. 

Any two means underscored by the same line are not significantly 
different. 

* p < .05 

** p < .01 
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TABLE 11 

Visual Sequential Lemory Scaled - 
Second Admin is trs t ion 



Duncan^ s Naw Multiplci Rang© Test 
of Differences Between Means 



Means 




P9-C 

27-63 


P3 

28.75 


P3-C 

31.00 


GE-C 

34.50 


P9 

35.38 


GE 

40 . 1 j 


?9-C 


27.63 




1.12 


3.37 


6.87* 


7. 75v'oV 


12 . 50*'’'^ 


P3 


28.75 






2. ..5 


5.75* 


6.63* 


11 . 38** 


P3-C 


31,00 








3.50 


4.38 


9.13*'^ 


GE-C 


34.50 










.88 


5.63 


?9 


35.38 












4.75 






P9-C 


P3 


P3-C 


GE-C 


P9 


GE 



Any t«o means not underscored by the same line are significantly 

d liferent . 

Any two means underscored by the same line are not significantly 
different. 

* p < .05 

p < .01 
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TABLE 12 



Auditory Closure Scaled 
Second Administration 



Duncan’s New Multiple Range Test 







of Differences 


Between 


Means 










P3-C P9-C 


P3 


P9 


GE-C 


GE 


Keans 




29.63 30.25 


30.25 


30.37 


32.88 


35.38 


P3-C 


29.63 


.62 


.62 


.74 


3.25 


6.25-^' 


?9-C 


30.25 




.00 


.12 


2.63 


5 . 0 


P3 


30.25 






.12 


2.63 


5.63* 












2.51 


5.51* 


P9 


30.37 
























3.00 


GE-C 


32.88 






- 










P3-C P9-C 


P3 


P9 


GE-C 


GE 




Any two 


means not underscored 


by the 


same line 


are significantly 


different. 














Any two 


means underscored by 


the same line are 


not significantly 



d if f erent . 



* p < .05 



O 

ERIC 
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TABLE 13 



Eact-or Analysis of ITPA Raw Scores 
(N=48) 



Factor 1 



Factor 2 



Factor 3 



.82 Vic. Assoc. 
,73 Vis. Recept. 
.65 Manual Expr. 
.60 Vis. Closure 



.87 Aud. Seq. Memory 
.72 Sound Blending 



.84 Aud. Closure 
,68 Aud. Assoc. 

.63 Gramm. Closure 
.60 Vis. Seq. Mem. 



Visual 



Auditory 



Closure 




57 



TABLE 14 

Total Caldwell - Second Administration 

Duncan’s Ulew Multiple Range Test 
of Differences Between Mesns 



Keans 




P9-C 

41.88 


GE-C 
44 . 63 


P3 

48.25 


P3-C 

50.13 


P9 

56.63 


GI!4 

56.75 


P9-C 


41.88 




2.75 


6.37 


8.25 


14-75* 


14.87* 


GE-C 


44.63 






3.62 


5.50 


12.00 


12.12 


P3 


48.25 








1.88 


8-38 


8.50 


P3-C 


50.13 








- 


6.50 


6.62 


?9 


56.. 63 












.12 






P9-C 


GE-C 


P3 


P3-C 


P9 


G£ 




















Any two 


means not 


underscored 


by the 


same line 


are signif 


icantly 



d if ferent . 



Any two means underscored by the same line are not significantly 
different. 




* p < .05 
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TABLE 15 



Caldwell - Second Administration 
Subtest 1: Personal-Social Responsiveness 



IHincan's New Multiple Range Test 
of Differences Between Means 



Means 




P9-C 

15.63 


GE-C 

16.63 


GE 

18.63 


P3 

19.50 


P3-C 

19.63 


P9 

22. CO 


P9-C 


15.63 




1.00 


3.00 


3.87* 


4.00* 


6.37*-* 


GE-C 


16.63 






2.00 


2.87 


3.00 


5.37** 


GE 


18.63 








.87 


1.00 


3.37 


P3 


19.50 










.13 


2.50 


P3-C 


19.63 












2.37 






P9-C 


GE-C 


GE 


P3 


P3-C 


P9 



Any two means not underscored by the same line are significantly 
different, 

^ny two means underscored by the same; line are not significantly 
different- 

* p < .05 




** p < .01 
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TABLE 16 



Caldwell Second Administration 
Subtest 4:. Concept Activation-Sensory 



Duncan's New Multiple Range Test 
of Differences Between Means 



Means 


P9'C GE-C 

10.25 10.25 


P3-C 

10.38 


P3 

12.13 


GE 

14.00 


P9 

14.25 


P9-C 


10.25 .00 


,13 


1.88 


3.75* 


4.00* 


GS-C 


10.25 


.13 


1.88 


3.75* 


4.00* 


?3-C 


10,38 




1.75 


3.62* 


3.87* 


P3 


12.13 






1.87 


2.12 


GE 


14.00 








.25 




P9-C GE-C 


P3-C 


P3 


GE 


P9 
















Any two means not underscored 


by the 


same line 


are significantly 



different . 



A.uy two means underscored by the same line are not significantly 
different. 



* p < .05 
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TABLE 17 

Englemann - Sub test 2 

Duncan's New Multiple Range Test 
of Differences Between Means 



Means 




P9”C 

13.75 


P3-C 

20.88 


GS-C 

21.50 


P9 

21.63 


P3 

22.75 


GE 

23.75 


?9-C 


13.75 




7. 13* 


7.75* 


7.88* 


9.00** 


10 . 00>W" 


?3-C 


20.88 






.62 


.75 


1.37 


2.87 


GE-C 


21.50 








.13 


1.25 


2.25 


?9 


21.63 










1.12 


2.12 


P3 


22.75 












1.00 






P9-C 


P3-C 


GE-C 


P9 


P3 


GE 




Any two 


means not 


underscored 


by the 


same line c 


significantly 



different. 



Any two tneans underscored by the same line are not significantly 
different. 

* p < .05 

p ^ .01 




(O 
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• TABLE 18 

Englero^nn - Subtest 5 

Dvmcan's New Multiple Range Test 
of Differences Between Means 



r^s 




P3-C P9-C 

7,38 7*50 


GE-C 

8.00 


o 

o 

o 


P3 

9,00 


11.25 




.12 


.62 


1.62 


1.62 






t 

o 


7.38 


.50 


1.50 


1.50 


3.75* 




?9-C 


7.50 










2.25 










1.00 


1.00 


GS-C 


8.00 








1.00 


2.25 


P9 


O 

o 

CJ\ 










2.25 


?3 


9.00 


P3-C P9-C 


GE-C 


P9 


P3 


GE 


















Any 


two means not underscored 


by the 


same line 


are significantly 


V r: 


f erent. 
Any 


two means underscored by 


the same 


not significantly 



different. 





* p ^ .05 
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TABLE 19 

Total Metropolitan - First Adninistration 

Duncan's New Multiple Range Test 
of Differences Between Means 



Means 




GE-C P9 

20.13 21.50 


P9-C 

21.88 


GE 

22.63 


P3-C 

25.75 


?3 

26.25 


GS-C 


20.13 


1.37 


1.75 


2.50 


5.62^ 


6.12** 


?9 


21.50 




.38 


1.13 


4.25* 


4.75* 


?9-C 


21.88 






.75 


3,87* 


4.37* 


GE 


22.63 








3.12 


3.62 














.50 


P3-C 


25.75 


GE-C P9 


P9-C 


GE 


P3-C 


P3 


















Any two 


means not underscored by the 


same line 


are significantly 



different. 



Auy two means underscored by the same line are not significantly 



different. 



* p < .05 

** o ^ .01 



ERIC 



8 
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TABLE 20 



Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test - Subtest 1 



Duncan's New Multiple Range Test 
of Differences Between Means 



Means 




GS-C 

4.88 


P9 

5.25 


GE 

6.00 


P9-C 

6.38 


P3-C 

8.25 


9.63 


GE-C 


4.88 




.37 


1.12 


1.50 . 


3.37** 


4.75** 


P9 


5.25 






.75 


1.13 


3 . 00** 


4.38*-* 


GS 


6.00 








.33 


2.25* 


3.63-'«^ 


P9-C 


6.38 










1.87 


3.25** 


P3-C 


8,25 












1.38 






GE-C 


P9 


GE 


P9-C 


P3-C 


P3 



Any two means not underscored by the same line are 
different. 

Any two means underscored by the same line are not 
different. 



signif icantly 



significantly 



* p < . 05 , 




** p < ,01 



TABLE 21 



Analysis of Variance of Binet I,Q. 



Source 


df 


Sums of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Treatment (T) 


1 


2370.09 


2370.09 


12.4666'V^ 


Curriculum (C) 


2 


4020.40 


2010.20 


10.5736*** 


T X C 


2 


484.19 


242.09 


1.2734 


Error 


42 


7984.81 


190.11 




A.dministration (A) 


1 


j356.51 


356.51 


24.0320*** 


T X A 


1 


1.76 


1.76 


.1186 


C X A 


2 


11.52 


5.76 


.3883 


T X C X A 


2 


71.65 


35.82 


2.4147 


Error 


42 


623.06 


14.83 





p < .01 

-k-kit p ^ .001 



O 

ERIC 
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TABLE 22 



Analysis of Variance of Illinois Test 
of Psychol inguis tic Abilities Raw Score 



Source 


df 


Sums of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


"in 

r 


Treatn’.ent (T) 


1 


13848.01 


13848.01 


6 . 3663 


Curriculun (C) 


2 


35697.56 


17848.78 


8.2055** 


T X C 


2 


2887.77 


1443.89 


.6637 


Error 


42 


91358.31 


2175.20 




Adruinistration (A) 


1 


6550.51 


6550.51 


86. 6438 


T X A 


1 


68.34 


68.34 


.9039 


C X A 


2 


223.52 


111.76 


1.4782 


T X C X A 


2 


321.81 


160.91 


2.1283 


Error 


42 


3175.31 


75.60 





* p < .05 

p < .01 

'■Jf-Jcit p .001 





TABLE 23 



AtiS lysis of Variance of The 
Caldwell Preschool inventory 



Source 




df 


Sums of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Treatment (T) 




1 


1633.50 


1633.50 


6.4870* 


Curriculum (C 


) 


o 


290.02 


145.01 


.5758 


T X G 




2 


960.81 


480.41 


1.9078 


Error 




42 


10576.00 


251.81 




Administration (A) 


1 


504. n 


504.17 


25.3668**^'^ 


T X A 




1 


.17 


.17 


.0083 


G X A 




2 


138.52 


69.26 


. 3.4848* 


T X C X A 




2 


23.40 


11.70 


.5885 


Error 




42 


834.75 


19.88 




* p . 

p ^ , 


05 

,01 

.001 











O 

ERIC 
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TABLE 24 



Analysis of Variance of Total Stanford-Binet IQ Scores 

(First Administration) 



Source 



df 



ss 



MS 



Treatment (T) 
Curriculum (C) 
T X C ■ 

Error 

Total 



1 

2 

2 

42 

47 



1250.321 
2173.042 
309. 042 
4 229.875 
7962.479 



1250.521 

1086.521 
154.521 
100. 71i 



12 . 42 *-^- 
1C. 79** 
1.53 



*•* D ^ . 01 



TAB..E 25 





Analysis of 


’T'- of Total 


Illinois Test of 






Psycl: 


^.bilities 


Scaled Scores 








- Administration) 




Source 


df . 


ss 


MS 


F 


Tr€:atment 


(T) 1 


10384.083 


10384.083 


4 . 24* 


Curriculum 


(C) 2 


2930.125 


1465.063 


21.01** 


T X C 


2 


555.292 


277.646 


.11 


Error 


42 


102877-500 


2449.464 




Total 


47 


216747-000 







* p 4 .05 

p < .01 
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TABLE 26 



Analysis of Variance of 
Visual Reception Scaled Scores 
(Fi^st Administration) 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Treatment (T) 


1 


184.083 


184.083 


8.57** 


Curriculum (C) 


2 


12.667 


6.334 


.29 


T X C 


2 


2.167 


1.084 


.05 


Error 


ill 


901.750. 


21.470 




Total 


47 


1100.667 






•ki< p ^ . 01 











TABLE 27 



Analysis of Variance of 
Auditc y Reception Scaled Scores 
(First Administration) 



D o wfc 



rce 



d£ 



SS 



MS' F 



Treatment (T) 

Curriculum (C) 

T X C 



Error 

Total 



1 46.021 

2 144.542 

2 96.542 

^ 1030.875 

47 



46.021 


1.87 


72.271 


2.94 


48.271 


1.97 


24.545 






1317.979 
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TABLE 28 

Analysis of Variance of 
Auditory Association Scaled Scores 
(First Administration) 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Treatment (T) 


1 


157.688 


157.688 


4.55'* 


Curriculum (C) 


2 


382.792 


191.396 


5 . 5 2^'* 


T X C 


2 


40.875 


20.438 


.59 


Error 


42 


1455.625 


34 . 658 




Total 


47 


2036.979 







* p < .05 

** p .01 



table 29 

Analysis of Variance of 
Visual A-^sociatior, Scaled Scores 
(First Administration) 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Treatment (T) 


1 


52.033 


52.083 


1.13 


Curriculum (C) 


2 


380.667 


190.334 


4.11* 


T X C 


2 


11.167 


5.584 


.12 


Error 




1944.000 


46. 285 




Total 


47 


2387.917 








* p < .05 



70 



e 



TABLE 30 

Analysis of Variance of 
Verbal Expression Scaled Scores 
(First Administration) 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Treatment (T) 


1 


82^688 


82.688 


2.43 


Curriculum (C) 


2 


113.042 


56,521 


1.67 


T X C 


2 


82.125 


41.063 


1.23 


Error 




1399.625 


33.324 




Total 


47 


1677.479 







table 31 



Analysis of Variance of 
Manual Expression Scaled Scores 
(First Administration) 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


Treatment (t) 


1 


99.188 


99.188 


Curriculum (C) 


2 


214,542 


107.271 


T X G 


2 


34.125 


17.063 


Error 


42 


1364.625 


32.491 


Total 


47 


1712.479 






* p < .05 




F 

3.05 

3 . 30 -'^ 

.53 



TA3IX 32 



Analysis of Variance of 
Gratnmatical Closure Scaled Scores 
(first Administration) 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


r 




1 


143.521 


143.521 


4.37* 


Treatment (T) 


i. 








Curriculum (C) 


2 


121.542 


60.271 


1 . o5 


T X C 


2 


47.042 


23.521 


- 7 1 




42 


1377.875 


32.806 




Error 










Total 


47 


1689.979 







* p .05 



TABLE 33 

Analysis of Variance of 
Visual Closure Scaled Scores 
(Pirst Administration) 



Source 






Treatment (T) 
Curriculum (C) 
T X C 



Error 



Total 



1 

1 

2 

2 

47 




* p ^ . 05 

>'rtV p ^.01 



SS 

270.800 

1559.592 

52.175 

2717.200 

4599.667 




MS 

270.800 

779.796 

26.088 

64.695 



4.1.3* 

12 . 05 ** 

,40 



TABLE 34 



VJi 



Analysis of Variance of 
Auditory Sequential Metnory Scaled Scores 
(First Administration) 



Source 



Treatment (T) 

Curriculum (C) 

T X C 

Error 

Total 



df 


SS 


1 


10.083 


2 


124.542 


2 


317.542 


bl. 


1483.500 


hi 


1935.667 



MS 


F 


10.083 


.29 


62.271 


1.76 


158.771 


4.50* 


35.321 





* p X.05 



TABLE 35 



Analysis of Variance of 
Visual Sequential Memory Scaled Scores 
(First Administration) 



Source 



df SS 






Treatment (T) 

Curriculum (C) 

T X C 

Error 

Total 



1 192.000 

2 429.125 

2 9.375 

^ 1306.500 

47 1937.000 



192.000 

214.563 

4.688 

31.107 




* P < .05 

Vc* p ^ .01 




F 



6.17* 

6 . 90 ** 
.15 



U J 



TABLE 36 

Analysis of Variance of 
Auditory Closure Scaled Scores 
(First Administration) 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Treatment (T) 


1 


7.521 


7.521 


1.42 


Curriculum (C) 


2 


273.500 


136.750 


2.42 


T X C 


2 


51.167 


25.584 


2.42 


Error 




826.125 


19.689 




Total 


47 


1158.313 











TABLE 37 










Analysis 


of Variance 


of 








Sound end-ir.o- Scaled 


cc*. ...s 








(First 


Administration) 






Sou'^ce 


df 


SS 




MS 


- 


Treatme " (T) 


1 


46.021 




46.021 


1.^5 




o 


n A C /. O 




1 i; O’? 1 


tS 






. -./-r ^ 




J f m ^ t A. 


T X C 


2 


81.792 




4C.SS5 


1 OQ 


Error 


i2 


1329.625 




31. 658 




Total 


47 


1487.979 









ERIC 



74 



TA3LS 38 



Analysis of Variance of Total Caldwell Scores 
(First Administration) 



Source 




df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Treatment 


(T> 


1 


800.333 


800.333 


5.99* 


Curriculum 


(C) 


2 


405.500 


202.750 


1.52 


«T» 

i A L. 




2 


345.167 


172.584 


1.29 


Error 




4^ 


5610.250 


133.577 




Total 




47 


7161.250 






W p 


<.05 











TABLE 39 



Analysis of Variance of Caldwell--Subtest 1 
Personal -Social Responsiveness 



, (Firs 



Source 




df 


Treatment 


(T) 


1 


Curriculum 


(C) 


O 

A 


T X C 




2 


Error 




i?. 


Total 




47 



* p ^ .05 



Administration) 

SS MS 

82.68750 82.68750 

.79167 .39583 

21.37500 10.68750 

567. 12500 13.50297 

671.97917 

75 




F 

6.12365* 

.02931 

.79149 



TABLE 40 



Analysis of Variance of Caidwall“-Subtest 2 
Associative Vocabulary 
(First Administration) 



Source 

Tr e 3 tmen t C ^ ) 

Curriculum (C) 

T X C 

Error 

Total 



df SS 

1, 126.75000 

2 72.16667 

2 144.50000 

42 682.50000 

47 1697.89584 



MS 

126.75000 

36.08333 

72.25000 

16.25000 



F 

7 *"'. ^ ^ 

• OuuUO ' 

2.22051 
4 . 4461a 



‘.'rtV p ^ .01 



TABLE 41 

Analysis of Variance of Caldwell--Subtest 3 
Concept Activation- Numerical 
(First Administration) 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Treatment (T) 


1 


52.08300 


52.08300 


.04723 


Curriculum (C) 


2 


66.79167 


33.39583 


3.02861 


T X C 


2 


14.04167 


7.02083 


. 6367 1 


Error 


iil 


463.12500 


11.02678 




Total 


47 


596.04134 







Table 42 



Analysis of Variance of Caldwall--Subt:est 4 
Concepc Activation- Sensory 
(First Administration) 



Source 



df 



SS 



MS 



F 



Treatment (T) 1 
Curriculum (C) 2 
T X C 2 
Error ^ 
Total 47 



93.52083 

28.16667 

22.16667 
570.62500 
714.47917 



* p 'C.05 



93.52083 

14.08333 

11.08333 
13.58630 



6.83346'^' 

1.03658 

.81577 



TABIE 43 

Analysis of Variance of Total Englemann's and Bereiter's 
Concept Development Scores 
(First Administration) 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Treatment (T) 


1 


456.333 


456.333 


2.80 


Curriculum (C) 


2 


21.125 


10.563 


.06 


^ A C, 


2 


260.542 


T O A 0“7 1 
i. • ^ / i. 


on 


Error 


42 


6843.250 


162.934 




Total 


47 


7581.250 







77 

O 

ERIC 



TABLE 44 



Analysis o£ Varianca of Englemann's and Bar&i-cer s 
Concept Inventory Scale“-Subtest 1 



Source 


df 


SS 


KS 


X* 


Treatment (T) 


L 


.02083 


.02083 


. 00037 


Curriculum (C) 


2 


235.54167 


117.77083 


2 . uSOoo 


T X C 


2 


88.04167 


44.02083 


.77770 


Erro,. 




2377.37500 


56.60416 




Total 


47 


2700.97917 










TABLE 45 









Analysis of Variance of Englemann 


's and Bereiter s 






Ccncept 


Inventory Scale-- 


Sub test 2 




Source 


df 


SS 


MS 




Treatment 


(T) 1 


192,00000 


192.00000 


4.40355* 


Curriculum 


(C) 2 


224.29167 


112.14583 


2.57203 


T X C 


2 


90.37500 


45.18750 


1.03638 


Error 




1831.25000 


43.60119 




Total 


47 


2337.91667 







TABLE 46 



Arialysis of Variance of Engleinann ' s ana Bereicer s 
Concept Inventory Scale--Sobtes t 3 



Scarce 


df 


ss 


MS 


F 


Treacinant (T) 


1 


54.18750 


54.18750 


6. 55164* 


Curriculum (G) 


2 


21,12500 


10.56250 


1.27703 


T X C 


2 


7.62500 


3.81250 


.46096 


Error 


ia 


347.37500 


8.27083 




Total 


47- 


430.31250 






* p ^ . 05 














TABLE 47 







Analysis of Variance of Englematm' s an4 Bereiter's 



Source 


Concept 

df 


Inventory Scale- 
SS 


-Subtest 4 
MS 


F 


TreacrTient 


1 


2.08333 


2.08333 


.35035 


Curriculum (C) 


2 


18.87500 


9.48750 


1.58709 






n ODT AT 

^ ^ .y A. w » 


4.64583 


7R1 7A 


T X C 








Error 


42 


249.75000 


5.94642 




Total 


47 


280.00000 

7Q 







ERIC 



TABLE 48 



Analysis of Variance of 
Total Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test 
(First Administration) 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Treatment (T) 


1 


9.188 


9.188 


.86 


Curriculum (C) 


2 


213.792 


106.896 


10.05' 


T X C 


2 


17.375 


8.688 


.82 


Error 




446.625 


10.634 




Total 


47 


686.979 







-k-k p ^ .01 



TABLE 49 



Analysis of Variance of 

Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test--Subtest 1 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


— *1 
a 


Treatment (T) 


1 


2.52083 


2.52083 


.96579 


Curriculum (C) 


2 


118.16667 


59.08333 


22.63626 


T X C 


2 


15.16667 


7.58333 


2.90536 


Error 


42 


109.62500 


2.61011 




Total 


47 


245.47917 











p ^ .01 



TABLE 50 





Analysis 


of Variance of 




Metropolitan Readin 


g Readiness Test- 


“Sub test 2 


Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


Treatment (T) 


1 


7.52083 


7.52083 


JL 


7.52083 


Curriculum (C) 


2 


15.04167 


0 


8.79167 


4.39583 


T X C 








‘±k 


162.12500 




Error 








47 


193.47917 




Total 







F 



1.94834 

1.94834 

1.13378 



TABLE 51 



Analysis of Variance of 

Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test— Subtest 3 



Source 



df 



SS 



MS 



Treatment (T) 
Curriculum (C) 

rn t i* n 

X A V.' 

Error 

Total 



1 

2 

2 

47 



.75000 

23.79167 

9.87500 

198.25000 

232.66667 



.75000 

11.89583 

4.93750 

4.72023 



F 



.15889 

2.52018 

1.04603 



ERIC 



TABLS 52 



Analysis of Variance of 

Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test-Subtest 4 



Source 

Treatment (T) 

Curriculum (C) 

T X C 

Error 

Total 



df 



1 

2 

2 

47 



SS 

.18750 
9. 29167 
.87500 
; , 12500 
i: .47917 



MS 

.18750 

4.64583 

.43750 

1.50297 



.12475 
3.09109 
. 291C9 



TABLE 53 



Analysis of Variance of 

Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test-Subtest 5 



Source 

Treatment (T) 

Curriculum (C) 

T X C 

Error 

Total 



df 

1 

2 

2 

47 



SS 



MS 



.02083 


.02083 


.15556 


.54167 


.27083 


2.02222 


.29167 


.14583 


1.08889 


5.62500 


.13392 




6.47917 







TABLE 54 



Analysis 



of Variance of Total Stanford 
(Second Adiriinistration) 



-Billet IQ Scores 



Source 



df 



SS 



Treatment (T) 


1 


1121.333 


Curriculum (C) 


9 


1858.875 




-T \r p 


2 






42, 


4378.000 


Error 






Error 


47 


7605.000 


p ^ . 01 







MS 



1121. 


10.76** 


929. 18 


8.92** 


123.2 -i 


1.18 


104.2- 





TABLE 55 



Analysis of Variance of Total Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities Scaled Scores 
(Second Administration) 



Source 



df 



SS 



MS 



Treatment (T) 

Curriculum (C) 

T X C 

Error 

Total 



1 

2 

2 

47 



16023.521 
15344.042 
5845.292 
1 01932.625 
239145.479 



16023.521 

7672.021 

2922.646 

2426.967 




V. p < .05 

p ^ , 01 




F 

6 . 60* 
23.76* 
1.20 



TABLE 56 



Analysis of Variance of 
Auditory Reception Scaled Scores 
(Second Adtninistration) 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Treatment (T) 


1 


36=750 


36.750 


..59 


Curriculum (C) 




265.167 


132.583 


5.72 


T X C 


2 


54.000 


27.000 


1.17 


Error 


42 


972.750 


28.269 




Total 


47 


1328.667 







•iV* p 'C . 0 1 



TABLE 57 



Analysis of Variance of 
Visual Reception Scaled Scores 
(Second Administration) 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


V 

k. 


Treatment (T) 


1 


96.333 


96.333 


3.22 


Curriculum (C) 


2 


27.125 


13.562 


.45 


T X C 


2 


53.792 


26.896 


.90 


Error 




1254.750 






Total 


47 


1432.000 







84 



ERIC 



TABLE 58 



Analysis of Vafisrvce of 
Auditory Association Scaled Scores 
(Second Administration) 



Source 


d£ 


SS 


MS 


F 


reatmant (T) 
urriculum (C) 

X c 
rror 
'otal 


1 

2 

2 

fhi 

47 


67.6S7 
300. i: 5 
58.875 
1651.125 
2077.812 


67.687 

150.063 

29.438 

39.313 


1.72 

3.82* 

.75 



* p ^ . 05 



TABLE 59 



Source 



Treatment (T) 

Curriculum (C) 

T X C 

Error 

Total 



Analysis of Variance of 
Visual Association Scaled Scores 

^ggcond Adininx s tr a t lon) 



df 



SS 






1 

2 

2 



391.021 

270.375 

52.542 

2086.375 

2800.313 



/ 



3 ^^ 1.021 
?.35.18£ 
/ 26.27?. 



F 

7.87** 

2.72 

.53 




Analysis of Variance of 
Verbal Expression Scaled Scores 
(Second Administration) 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


Treatment (T) 


1 


147.000 


147.000 


Curriculum (C) 


2 


14.625 


7.313 


T X C 


2 


63.375 


21.688 


Error 




1143.000 


32.571 


Total 


47 


1368.000 





* p K. .05 



TABLE 61 

Analysis of Variance of 
Manual Expression Scaled Scores 
(Second Administration) 



Source df 

Treatment (T) 1 
Curriculum (C) 2 
T X C 2 
Error ^ 
Total 47 



* p < .05 



SS MS 

165.021 165.021 

154.292 77.146 

16.792 8.396 

1044.875 32.880 

1380.979 




88 



76 



TABLE 62 



Analysis of Variance of 
Grammatical Closure Scaled Scores 
(Second Administration) 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Treatment (T) 


1 


120.383 


120.383 


3.97 


Curriculum (C) 


2 


151.217 


75.608 


2.49 


T X C 


2 


155.217 


77.608 


2.56 


Error 




1273.200 


30.314 




Total 


47 


1699.917 







TABLE 63 



Analysis of Variance of 
Visual Closure Scaled Scores 
(Second Administration) 



Source 



df 



SS 



MS. 



Treatment (T) 

Curriculum (C) 

T X C 

Error 

Total 



1 

2 

2 

47 



1064.133 

1093.925 

490.092 

2773.200 

5421.250 



1064.133 

546.863 

245.046 

66.029 



F 

16 . 12 ** 
8 . 28** 
3.71* 



* p <■ . 05 

** p ^ . 01 




87 



77 



TABLE 64 



Analysis of Varia’oc-e of 
Auditory Sequential Memory Scaled Scores 
(Second Administration) 



Source 


df 


ss 


MS 


F 






93.521 


93.521 


3.26 


Treatment ^.i; 










Curriculum (G) 


2 


423.292 


211.646 


7.39** 


T X C 


2 


154.542 


77.271 


2.70 


Error 


^2. 


1203.625 


28.658 




Total 


47 


1874,979 






** p ^ .01 











TAB1.E 65 



Analysis of Variance of 
Visual Sequential Memory Scaled Scores 
(Second Administration) 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Treatment (T) 


1 


165.021 


165.021 


5.78* 


Curriculum (C) 


2 


489.292 


244 . 646 


8.56* 


T X C 


2 


222.042 


111.021 


2.89 


Error 


42 


1198.125 


28.527 




Total 


47 


2074.479 







ERIC 



* P < -05 

** p ^ .01 



88 



78 



TABLE 66 



Analysis of Variance of 
Auditory Closure Scaled Scores 
(Second Administration) 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Treatment (T) 


1 


18.750 


18.730 


.86 


Curriculum (C) 


2 


193.792 


96.896 


4.46--- 


T X C 


2 


18.875 


9.437 


.43 


Error 




912.500 


21.726 




Total 


47 


1143.917 







p ^ .05 



TABLE 67 

Analysis of Variance of 
Sound Blending Scaled Scores 
(Second Administration) 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Treatment (T) 


1 


22.688 


22.688 


.63 


Curriculum (C^. 


2 


12.875 


6.438 


.18 


T X C 


2 


45.125 


22.563 


. 63 


Error 




1508.125 


35.908 




Total 


47 


1588.813 






O 




88 







O 

ERIC 



79 



TABLE 63 

Analysis of Variance of Total Caldwell Scores 
(Second Administration) 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Treatment (T) 


1 


833.333 


833.33^ 


6.03* 


Curriculum (C) 


2 


23.042 


11.521 


.08 


T X C 


2 


639.042 


319.521 


2.31 


Error 




5800.500 


138.107 




Total 


47 


7295.917 







* p < .05 



TABLE 69 



Analysis of Variance of Caldwell“~Subtest 1 

Social R^spons iv^n6S s 
(Second Administration) 



Source 



df 




. MS 



Treatment (T) 

Curriculum (C) 

T X C 

Error 

Total 



1 

2 

2 

42 

47 



90.75000 

30.54167 

87.87500 

551.50000 

760.66217 



90.75000 

15.27083 

43.93750 

13.13095 



F 



6.91115* 

1.16296 

3.34610 







* P < .05 



80 



TABLE 70 



Analysis of Variance of Caldwell- Subtest 2 
Associative Vocabulary 
(Second Administration) 



Source 



d£ 



SS 



MS 



Treati ant (T) 

Curriculum (C) 

T X C 

Error 

Total 



2 

2 

47 



46.02083 

1.12500 

78.79167 

514.37500 

640.31250 



46.02083 

.56250 

39.39583 

12.24702 



TABLE 71 



Analysis of Variance of Caldwell-Subtest 3 
Concept Activation- Numerical 
(Second Administration) 



Source 



df SS 






Treatment (T) 


1 


1.68750 


L 




Curriculum (C) 


9 


63.87500 






2 


52.12500 


T X C 




452.12500 


Error 




Total 


47 


569.81250 



1.68750 

31.93750 

26.06250 

10.76488 




3.75772 

.04593 

3.21677 



F 

.15676 

2.96682 

2.42107 



81 



81 



TABLE 72 

Analysis of Variance of Caldwell-'Subtes t 4 
Concept Activation- Sensory 
(Second Administration) 



Source 



df 



Treatment (T) 

Curriculum (C) 

T X C 

Error 

Tonal 



1 

2 
2 

47 



** p ^.01 



ss 


MS 


1? 


120.33333 


120.33333 


12.17098 


9.50000 


4.75000 


.48043 


12.16667 


6.08333 


. 61529 


415.25000 


9.88690 




557.25000 








92 



82 
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TABLE 74 



Correlations of the Subtests of The 
Caldwell Preschool Inventory 

(Second Administration) 



Per . -Soc . 
Resp . 


Assoc . 
Vocab . 


Con. Act . - 
Niim. 


Con. Act 
Sens . 


Per sonal “Social 

Responsiveness 1.0000 








Associative 

Vocabulary .6591 


1.0000 






Concept Activation- 

Numerical .3721 


.6249 


1.0000 




Concept Activation- 

Sensory .7081 


.6594 


. 5441 


1.0000 



p < .05 if r > .288 
p < .01 if r > .372 
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PERFORMANCE RECORDING SHEET 
WAKULLA COUNTY READIMOBILE PRESCHOOL 



DATE 



TEACHER_ 

OBSERVER 



1. LESSON NO, ________ title _ 

Specific lesson objective(s) : 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 



2. Lesson adequacy: Satisfactory Unsat is factor. y_ 

Specific suggestions for improvement: 

t 

3. Teacher presentation,: Satisfactory Unsatisf^ 

Specific suggestions for improvement: 



4. Children's Responses 

Code for each response : 

Correct Verbalization = V 
Incorrect Verbalization = V 



Correct Nonveru,:! = / 
Incorrect Nonve al = X 



Code for overall lesson evaluation : 

Child comprehends lesson objective = v/ 
Some comprehension^ needs additional work = ? 
Very little comp., needs "branching" = 0 



Specific Lesson Objectives 



B^ . C 



A 


B. 


C 


U . 


Child *s Name 








-- 1 






















■ 










































■ ' 1 









5. Additional Comments: 
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